The Challenge to Democracy
doubt the institutions and functions of government
may have to be changed even more than they were
changed in the first advances made during the past
century; but here we are concerned with the purpose
for which such institutions should be used and with
the force which should use them. The purpose is a
fuller vitality; and it is attained mainly by the
enthusiasm of ordinary citizens.
But whatever our final purpose, policy should not
be Utopian. Those of us who have security from
starvation and the diseases of deficiency can move
forward of ourselves. But it must always be remembered
that millions, even in the most advanced countries,
are still without the barest needs for security from
disease. In all city-areas there are children, in the
poorer quarters, who are anaemic and devitalized
merely because they lack adequate nourishment and
clothing. Many recent surveys have proved that the
children of manual workers, between the ages of one
and five years, as compared with the children of pro-
fessional and salaried classes, are, on an average,
deficient in physical fitness. And it has been shown
conclusively that this is due to overcrowding and
insufficient diet. The first step in creating a healthy
community is to raise the level of fitness in these
circles; but that obviously requires  an industrial
policy as much as a policy for the public organization
of health services. It is, however, as much a part of
the health problem as the supply of good water was a
part during the past century. Again, deficiency in